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A part of the Urban Renewal Service authorized 
by the Housing Act of 1954, URBAN RENEWAL 
NOTES are published by the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, Urban Renewal Administra- 
tion. Available free from the Urban Renewal 
Administration, Washington 25, D. C. A re- 
quest will put you on the mailing list, 
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OUR HOLI 


Despite the important overall improvement in 
the country's housing quality shown in the pre- 
liminary tabulations of the 1960 Census of 
Housing, almost 14 million American families 
occupy housing that is lacking in some or all 
plumbing facilities, or is deteriorating or di- 
lapidated. Notwithstanding the $94 billion for , 
maintenance, repair, improvement, and alter- 
ations to nonfarm residential buildings the Cen- 
sus Bureau estimates was spent in the decade 
from 1950-1959, approximately one American 
family in every four lives in housing that is 
deficient. 


These facts emerge from an analysis of the 
Census figures recently released, Almost 47 
million units, or 80%, of the Nation's 58.3 mil- 
lion total housing inventory were in sound con- 
dition, 8.4 million were classified as deterio- 
rating (which is a new classification for houses 
requiring more repair than would be provided 
by ordinary maintenance if they are to continue 
to provide adequate shelter), and 3.0 million 
were dilapidated. In 1960 as in 1950, a dilapi- 
dated house was one that does not provide safe 
and adequate shelter. 


The improvement in housing quality in the 
period between the 1950 and 1960 Censuses was 
substantial. Excluding dilapidated structures, 
occupied dwelling units fully equipped with 
plumbing increased from 27,7 million to 44,2 
million, As a result, such housing in 1960 
represented about 83% of all occupied units as 
compared with 64% in 1950. A major factor in 
the improved housing quality was the new hous- 
ing built during the decade. The greatest im- 
provement was in owner-occupied houses, 
where close to 90%, compared to about 70% in 
1950, were classified as non-dilapidated and 
containing all plumbing facilities. 


Estimated expenditures for the maintenance and 
repair of nonfarm residential structures for 
the 1950-1959 period amounted to $61, 1 billion, 
During the same decade, the Census Bureau 
estimated, $32.9 billion in additional expendi- 
tures were made for improvements and altera- 
tions to residential buildings, making a total for 
the ten-year period for maintenance, repair, 
improvements, and alterations of $94. 0 billion. 


SPEEDING URBAN RENEWAL 


Conservation was expedited by direct financing 
through a local building supply firm, 36 new 
homes were built on vacant land in the project 
area in 1960, compared to no new construction 
in 1959, 


How was such speedy progress made? Site 
activities were under the supervision of the 
LPA Director, a former contractor and building 
inspector. Work was planned in advance and 
contracts for site improvements were let with- 
in two months after the project started. Con- 
tractors were held strictly to their schedules, 
Excellent cooperation was forthcoming from the 
building department and other city officials. 


The LaSalle School project is expected to be 
complete by the end of 1961, a total of only 18 
months, To keep the redevelopment staff going 
with gusto, a second project is in the planning 
stage, and two others are contemplated. 

‘ 


Full information is available from Frederick 
Cecchi, Director, Redevelopment Commission, 
Mishawaka, Inc!ana. 


HIGHWAY AND 


In his special message to Congress on the Fed- 
eral highway program, and again in his Housing 
Message, President Kennedy emphasized that 
the Federal highway program cannot be isolated 
from other programs for social and civic im- 
provement, particularly our progress in urban 
renewal and planning. 


In order to spur joint planning of highways and 
redevelopment in metropolitan areas, a policy- 
making Joint Steering Committee has been 
created by the Department. of Commerce and 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency, 


Regional representatives of the two agencies 
nave also been selected and a series of regional 
meetings of these representatives is being 
arranged. The meetings will aim at highlighting 
the major problems in coordinating highway and 
urban planning in the various regions, There 
will also be discussions of ways and means by 
which State, local, and Federal agencies can 
work together most effectively. 


REDEVELOPING A POTTER'S FIELD 


Rio Vista, California, a city of 2,600 people 
located on the Sacramento River between San 
Francisco and Sacramento, has uncovered an 
interesting bit of history in connection with its 
urban renewal project. The project area con- 
tains an old cemetery--the town's old potter's 
field. 


e The deed for the cemetery plot is reported to be 
the second oldest instrument of record of Solano 
County. The land was deeded to Rio Vista in 
1863 by an early pioneer. This was the heyday 
of the river traffie, carrying gold and passen- 
gers from Sacramento to San Francisco. 


Within a little over a year, two steamship boiler 
explosions occurred at Rio Vista. It is reported 
that some 250 people lost their lives in these 
accidents. At least 50 were Chinese coolie 
laborers, who were buried in this potter's field. 
22 of the remaining headstones bear Chinese 
inscriptions; no names are listed, just epitaphs. 
There are other headstones, but most of the 
markers and graves have been erased by time. 
No new burials have taken place in over a gen- 
eration, 


Until the advent of the Communist government 
in China made it impossible, each year local 
Chinese organizations would dig up one or more 
of the bodies, or bones, and ship them to China, 
so the dead men's remains might be buried in 
the land of their ancestors, Now, the remaining 
graves will be left intact, and the cemetery will 
become a park, serving as a memorial to the 
Chinese coolies who contributed so much to the 
development of California and the West. A 
group of Chinese businessmen has agreed to 
donate and erect an appropriate monument. 
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PROJECT COVERS 20% OF CITY'S AREA 


Mount Clemens, Michigan (1960 population 
21,016), is experiencing a community reawak- 
ening as the result of an urban renewal project 
covering 20% of the city's area and 25% of its 
population, a new city charter, and a widely 
acclaimed public housing project. 


This is one of Michigan's older communities, 
incorporated as a village in 1827, and as a city 
in 1876. Since 1945, widespread deteriora- 
tion had blighted the city. In order to stop this 
trend, the city adopted a new charter in 1954, 
employed acity manager, and placed on its 
books modern building and housing codes, with 
a system of strict enforcement, 


An urban renewal project was planned and ap- 
proved, and went into execution in June 1959. 
Before applying to HHFA for approval of the 
project, however, the city officials, facing up 
to the relocation problem, erected 100 units 
of public housing. This public housing has at- 
tracted national attention for the hand: 


ome two- 
story desig on scattered sites. Another 100 
units are being planned and are following the 
same site layout pattern, 


The 483, 5-acre urban renewal project involves 
the redevelopment of a fringe of the downtown 
area, with conservation as the dominant treat- 
ment in the residential areas. When the proj- 
ect is finished, Mount Clemens will have a new 
civic center, a new elementary school, large 
areas of conserved and reconditioned existing 
housing, and 200 public housing units. 


Detailed information may be obtained from Max 
D, Peterson, Redevelopment Director, New 
City Hall Building, Mount Clemens, Michigan, 
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AN RENEWAL IS MANY THINGS, 


President Kennedy's request that urban renewal 
activities be expedited as one of the measures 
to combat the economic recession brings into 
focus the scale and many-sided potentialities of 
the urban renewal program. 


870 urban renewal projects in 475 communities 
had been approved as of December 31, 1960. 
Included in these are approximately 169 projects 
in 132 localities which include conservation 
and reconditioning. These projects represent 
$1, 866 million in capital grant earmarkings, 
reservations, allocations, and contract commit- 
ments. It is estimated that the expenditure for 
local and private construction amounts to $5 for 
every dollar of Federal money that goes into 
urban renewal. With Federal grants of almost 
$2 billion paid or reserved, the ultimate con- 
struction generated in urban renewal projects 


K J is estimated at about $10 billion. 


In addition, the undertaking of 34 demonstration 
projects and the preparation of 7 Community 
Renewal Programs have been approved, involv- 
ing an additional $5 million of capital grant 
funds, 


As of the end of 1960, contracts amounting to 
$13.4 million had been authorized to provide 
urban planning assistance to 1,464 small mu- 
nicipalities, to 112 metropolitan, regional, or 
other special areas, and to 10 states, 


Programs for Community Improvement (Work- 
able Programs) were active in 780 localities. 


Of the 475 communities with urban renewal 
projects, 203 of them, or 43%, had less than 
25,000 population in the 1960 Census, The 
population range is as follows: 


Population Group Total 


(1960 Census) Loca- % 
tions 

TOTAL 475 100.0 

1 million and over 5 1:23 
500,000 - 999,999 14 2.9) 
250,000 - 499,999 23 4.8 
100, 000 - 249,999 56 11.8 
50,000 - 99,999 83 17.5 
25,000 - 49,999 91 19.2 
10,000 - 24,999 107 22.5 
Under 10, 000 96 20,2 
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URBAN RENEWAL IS PROJECTS....... 


Clearance and Redevelopment Projects. 521 
projects had progressed to the point that com- 
plete information was available as of December 
31, 1960, for areas so badly deteriorated that 
only clearance and redevelopment were feasible, 
These projects comprised 26,915 acres, Prior 
to redevelopment, 438 of these projects were 
blighted residential areas, 49 were blighted 
nonresidential areas, 16 were disaster areas, 
14 were open or predominantly open land areas, 
and 4 were university or college areas. 


Originally, about 270,500 dwelling units were 
in the clearance areas in these projects. ` 


Of the total redevelopment acreage in the proj- 
ects, 7,291 acres are planned for streets, 
alleys, and other public rights-of-way, leaving 
anet of 19,624, 10,098 acres are planned for 
residential and related public reuse. 1,864 
acres are planned for nonresidential public and 
semi-public reuse. 3,024 acres are planned for 
commercial, and 4,638 for industrial, reuse. 


52 projects are planned for exclusively resi- 
dential reuse, 310 are planned for mixed resi- 
dential and nonresidential reuse, and 159 for 
exclusively nonresidential reuse. 


The smallest approved project was the 0. 4-acre 
Gates House project in York, Pennsylvania, and 
the largest is the Eastwick project in Philadel- 
phia, containing 2,506 acres. The size break- 
down for those projects for which this informa- 
tion is available is as follows: 


Acreage Total Number 
of of Projects % 

Projects 

TOTAL 521 100.0 
Under 10 acres 115 22.1 
10 to 24 acres 138 26.5 
25 to 49 acres 112 21.5 
50 to 99 acres 95 18,2 
100 acres and over 61 11.7 


iti s 
told, 35 different localities 
feature conservation and reconditioning (160 
projects assisted or to be assisted with Federal 
loans and grants, 1 demonstration project, and 
9 projects assisted by HHFA technical guidance 
plus FHA Section 220 urban renewal mortgage 
insurance). Of these projects, 11 are exclu- 
sively conservation, 80 are predominantly con- 
servation, and 88 have conservation treatment 
in combination with clearance and redevelop- 
ment, 
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It is the conservation aspect of urban renewal 
that has been receiving increased URA emphasis 
in recent months--the conservation, protection, 


and upgrading of neighborhoods which are basi- 
cally sound, but just beginning to show evi- 
dences of deterioration, Including units in 
clearance sections, there were 235,600 dwelling 
units in these areas; of this number, 128,500 
are to be retained. Of these, 95,000 will re- 
quire improvements to meet‘project conserva- 
tion standards, while 28, 800 already meet these 
standards, with the condition of the remainder 
undetermined, In addition to the upgrading of 
the structures in these areas, public improve- 
ments where needed are also a basic part of the 


conservation process, 
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BUT URBAN RENEWAL IS MORE 
THAN PROJECTS....... 


The foregoing statistics of activity in urban 
renewal projects show some of the concrete 
accomplishments of the program--the benefits 
to small and large communities where squalid 
slums and unsightly blight are being replaced 
by new and improved housing, and by schools, 
playgrounds, parks, medical centers, and other 
community facilities. But there have also been 
other results, less easily converted to statis- 
tical measurement, that need to be considered. 


Since a PFCI has been a prerequisite to making 
Federal aid available toa community in the 
form of urban renewal loans and grants, FHA 
special mortgage insurance under Sections 220 
and 221 of the National Housing Act, and public 
housing, a significant start has been made 
toward achieving better and more vigorous 
action for local self-improvement. 


While there is no simple yardstick to measure 
the tangible results of the PFCI in participating. 
communities, the reports they submit annually 
document real and significant accomplishments, 
which appear to be bringing new vitality tomany 
cities and towns. 


Community Renewal Programs. Under a 1959 


amendment to the Housing Act, localities can 
receive Federal assistance to develop Commu- 
nity Renewal Programs, so they may approach 
their problems of blight on a citywide, rather 
than piecemeal, basis, All the deteriorated and 
deteriorating areas of the city can be identified 
and classified as to the relative urgency and 
degree of urban renewal action needed. The 
locality's resources for taking urban renewal 
action--for financing, relocating displaced 
families, utilizing cleared land, and meeting 
other program requirements--can be estab- 
lished. Then the community can lay out a long- 
range action program for urban renewal includ- 
ing the provision of related public improve- 
ments, with its total needs balanced against 
total resources. It can establish and maintain 
feasible priorities and schedules for the various 
types of activities required to carry out its 
program, 


Federal grants can cover two-thirds of the cost 
of preparing a Community Renewal Program. 
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URBAN RENEWAL IS FINANCING ADS... . 


FHA Special Mortgage Insurance. Two special, 
liberal FHA mortgage insurance plans have been 


created for assisting urban renewal activities, 


Section 220 is available within urban re- 
newal project areas. It can be used for 
financing the conservation and recon- 
ditioning of existing single-family and 
multifamily dwellings or the construc- 
tion of new housing in such areas. 168 
such areas in 110 cities had been certi- 
fied as eligible for Section 220 mort- 
gage insurance as of December 31, 1960. 
$280, 863,519 of insured mortgages had 
been placed on 20,956 completed and 
occupied dwelling units in 96 projects. 
However, virtually all of the activity has 
been for new construction. 


Section 221 mortgage insurance provides 
more liberal financing for relocation 
housing anywhere within a community in 
which urban renewal or other govern- 
mental action has, or will cause, the dis- 
placement of families from their homes. 
It may be used for financing the construc- 
tion of new housing, or the purchase, 
repair, or reconditioning of existing hous- 
ing, either single or multifamily, As of 
December 31, 1960, certifications had 
been made for 103,677 housing units in 
340 cities. 22,240 new units were under 
construction, and commitments had been 
made and mortgages insured on 4, 292 
existing homes, 


AND IT IS ALSO MUCH MORE....... 


This, then, is urban renewal--the name given 
the effort to revitalize our city areas which are 
decaying, and to prevent good areas from start- 
ing to decay. 

* It is a program under which cities, with 
local public support, and in partnership 
with, and maximum reliance on, private 
enterprise, undertake urban renewal with 
Federal Government assistance, 

* It isa system for preventing the pre- 
mature obsolescence of urban neighbor- 
hoods and facilities. 

e It is a tool for the restoration of declin- 
ing areas which can and should serve a 
longer period of useful life. 


* It isa device for the re-creation of areas 
which are worn out, without leaving them 
and the people in them to stagnate until 
some accident of history in the unfore- 
seeable future stimulates new growth, 

° It technique through which the citizen 
exercises a control over, and makes use 
of, the persistent vitality of the urban 
environment in order better to meet the 
needs of the people who live and work in 
it 

Above all it deals with humans--trying to 

provide a satisfactory living and working 

environment for all Americans. 


REPORT PUBLISHED 


A report has been issued on a completed demon- 
stration project by the New York Temporary 
State Housing Rent Commission, coveringa 
study of the problems and prospects for con- 
serving housing in a 50-year-old neighborhood 
of New York City. The study was designed to 
develop methods for measuring the conservation 
potential of multi-family housing in a city's 
older neighborhoods, 


The report, entitled PROSPECTS FOR REHA- 
BILITATION (Conservation), is based ona study 
of a 35-square-block area of Morningside 
Heights, Manhattan, covering 305 residential 
buildings, housing some 32,000 persons. 


The report covers levels of conservation pos- 
sible for various types of structures in the area; 
economic factors in determining the feasibility 
of conservation;and problems of mortgage 
financing for buildings after conservation. It 
recommends the kind of conservation appro- 
priate for each of the building types in Morning- 
side and analyzes the amount of cash investment 
necessary to do the work and the rentals re- 
quired to recoup the investment. 


Copies of the report are available from the 
Commission at 280 Broadway, New York 7, 
New York. 


Use of funds for printing this publication approved by the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget, October 12, 1960. 
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